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DrawingfromM ichel Foucault’snotionof "useful” 
and "dangerous” discoursecoupled with thetheory of ra¬ 
cial knowledge(Goldberg, 1993), thisconceptual article 
examines how two common counter-discourses about 
African-American students operate and create racial 
knowledgein education practice. By counter-discourse, 
werefer to know ledge, theories, and histories that emerge 
as a direct challenge to commonly held deficit-oriented 
beliefs about racial groups and social phenomenon. 
We contend that while counter-discourses are useful to 
challenge problematic theories and practices, counter¬ 
discourses are not immune from dangers of their own. 
In a Foucauldian sense (Foucault & Ftabinow, 1984), 
we maintain that counter-discourses are paradoxically 
both useful and dangerous.T he i ntentof this article isto 
explore the double relational meanings of two contem¬ 
porary counter-discourses: oppositional culture theory 
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and the cultural difference theory. We focus on these particular counter-discourses 
because they reflect common educational discourses used to understand African- 
American academic achievement. It is our intent to illustrate how these discourses 
can operate in both useful and dangerous ways in teacher education. 

In this article, we draw from existing educational scholarship about African 
Americans, in addition to our ongoing experiences with preparing both elementary 
and secondary teachersto illuminatethechallengesof usingthesecounter-discourses 
to address concerns with African-American students. We should note that it is not 
our intention to provide an exhaustive review on oppositional culture and cultural 
difference theory. Rather, our review of the literature draws from thecommon and 
dissenting arguments related to oppositional culture and cultural difference to il¬ 
lustrate theoretically how counter-discourses can operate in useful and dangerous 
ways. Specifically, we illustrate how, in spite of their re-articulation as counter¬ 
discourses to traditionally deficit-oriented ways of framing African Americans in 
schools, thetwo alternativediscourses explored inthearticlecan ironical lyre-inscribe 
these students (as well as the family, community, and cultural/racial group from 
which they come) in static, homogenizing ways. We conclude with a discussion 
about the complexities and implications of drawing from discourses that seek to 
improve, yet unintentionally may reinforce limiting, deficit thinking (Brown, 2010; 
Valencia, 1997) and ways to talk about and work with African-American students. 
Additionally, we offer three suggestions for how teacher education programs can 
help students understand and navigate between these counter-discourses. 


Historical Context: Counter-Discourse and African Americans 

Throughoutthetwentieth century, discoursesof deficiency characterized common 
explanatory frameworks used to understand the experiences of African-American 
studentsinschools(Brown, 2009; M iIner,2010).ThesediscoursespositionedAfrican- 
A merican students, along with their families and the communities and cultural/racial 
group of which they were a part, as lacking the ski I Is, experiences, beliefs, and values 
needed to succeed in schools and in society. Drawing from education scholarship, 
Bondy and Ross (1998) note several longstanding myths held by teachers about Af¬ 
rican-American students that draw from deficiency perspectives. Collectively, these 
myths assume that African-American students, along with their parents, families, 
and/or caregivers do not care about education. I n some i nstances, it is presumed that 
African-A merican students themselves lack the motivation and interest to learn or 
that African-American families do not provide appropriate intellectual experiences 
and support for their children. The problem with these deficit-oriented discourses 
is that they reinforce the assumption that African Americans cannot succeed at the 
same level as their White counterparts (Sleeter, 2008). 

Schools, policy, and popular media also draw from longstanding deficit-ori¬ 
ented explanations to explain African-American students' experiences in schools. 
These explanations, however, do not go without challenge. At least since the 
1970s, scholars (Valentine, 1971; Ladson-Billings, 2009) working in the areas of 
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multicultural education, curriculum theory, and educational anthropology have 
offered alternative counter-discourses that sought to position African-American 
students in non-culturally deficient ways. Collectively, these counter-discourses 
challenged deficit-oriented perspectives ofAfri can Americans by illuminating both 
the structural and institutional contexts in which social behavior occurs, as well as 
acknowledging the role agency plays in this process. 

Two popularcounter-discoursesfound in contemporary discussionsaboutAf- 
rican-American education include the oppositional culture theory and thecultural 
diff erencetheory. W hi lenottotal lyreplacing traditionally deficit-oriented discourses, 
preservice and inservice teachers, including educators who view themselves as 
committed to multicultural teaching, commonly use these counter-discourses. Yet 
despite efforts to recognize the structural factors that curtail African-American 
students' opportunities to learn and the ways individual agency operate in the midst 
of these limiting conditions, these counter-discourses can unintentionally open the 
possibility to homogenizeAfrican Americans in a social discourse of specialized 
need and intervention.They also createtheconditions wherebyAfrican-American 
students are positioned as different and deviant from what is considered normal. 
They can help to fasten in placea racialized body of knowledgeto read, understand 
and ultimately act on African-A merican students. Drawing then from the central 
theoretical argument of this paper, counter-discourse has the potential to be both 
"useful" and "dangerous" and for these reasons, we suggest that teacher education 
programs directly address these issues. In the next section, we explore the notion 
of useful and dangerous discourse as it relates to the use of counter-discourses in 
teacher education. 

Counter-discourses that haveemerged si ncethel970sto suggestthatpreservice 
teachers required an alternative discourse to challenge preconceived ideas about 
African-American students. Across the 1970s and 1980s, multicultural scholars 
cal led forteacher preparation that encouraged teachers to recognizeand understand 
cultural differences, with much of this work seeking to help teachers challenge the 
history of biases and stereotypesaboutAfri can Americans (Banks, 1979; Gay, 1985; 
Grant, 1981). By the 1990s, teacher education research focused on ways to provide 
teachers the culturally responsive and relevant pedagogical practices to meet the 
specific needs of African-A merican students (Irvine, 1990; Ladson-Bil lings, 2009). 
Since the 2000s, scholars have challenged teacher preparation programs to specifi¬ 
cally focus on the relevant constructs of race and racism in teaching (Brown & 
Brown, 2010; L adson-B i 11 i ngs & Tate, 1995; M ilner, 2003,2007). In drawingfrom 
this extant literature, this article provides a lens that can help preservice teachers 
to recognize the contradictions of counter-discourse. W hile we agree that teacher 
educators need to provide preservice teachers with the knowledge and conceptual 
frames needed to challenge deficit thinking about African-A merican students with 
counter-discourse, wefurtherarguethatperserviceteachers need to understand that 
even counter-discourses can havethe unintended consequenceof reifying racialized 
narratives about African-A merican students. 
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Theoretical Framework 

This article draws from the perspective that all educational discourses can be 
both useful and dangerous.This idea is borrowed from M ichel Foucault’s (Foucault 
& Rabinow, 1984) notion that "nothing is innocent and everything is dangerous” 
(Lather, 2006 p. 47). Foucault, however, further notes that just because something is 
dangerous does not mean itcannotalso be useful. In other words, whilediscourses, 
solutions and alternative ways to address social problems can be "useful” in their 
ability to disrupt common assumptions about a social practice, history or person, 
they are also "dangerous" because of how they get picked up and help to reify 
problematic categories of difference. 

Discourseis useful when it ushers a new, less deficit-oriented way to understand 
asocial phenomenon. For example, the historical trajectory of social science and 
educational discourse about African Americans has provided new knowledge or 
what we refer to as a "counter-discourse" to challenge commonly held, myopic, 
stereotypical and/or deficiency oriented beliefs about African Americans. This 
use of counter-discourse has been a cornerstone to multicultural teacher educa¬ 
tion for decades. 

Thedangerofcounter-discourseis its potential to createan essential izing racial 
knowledge (Goldberg, 1993). This racial knowledge emerges in the midst of an 
epistemological foundation that provides "information about racial nature: about 
character and culture, history and traditions" (p.150) and thus, helps to "establish 
a library or archive of information, a set of guiding principles about Otherness: a 
mind, characteristic behavioror habits, and predictions of likely behavior" (p. 148). 
W hen recognizing the dangers associated with the deployment and enactment of 
counter-discourse, wepositthatcounter-discoursesaboutAfricanAmericanshavethe 
potential to open new possibilities that challenge existing discourses of race, while 
simultaneously creating the dangerous condition of helping to reify homogenized 
categories of racial difference and deviance. We suggest in this article, however, 
that this can occur even with counter-discourses that seek to challenge problem¬ 
atic biases and stereotypical perspectives about African-American students. We 
contend that counter-discourses often possess a double relational meaning that is 
both useful and dangerous, in the section that follows, we examine how common 
African-A merican educational discourses employed to understand and address the 
academic achievement concerns of African-American students such as the opposi¬ 
tional culture theory and cultural difference theory possesses dual meanings that 
both open new possibilities of meaning whilealso potentially reifying problematic 
essentialisms of culture and difference. 


Oppositional Culture Theory 

Few arguments exist that have received more attention to explain the under¬ 
achievement of African Americans than oppositional culture theory. Much of 
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this work emerged from the anthropological studies of John Ogbu (1981, 1995b, 
2002, 2003). From the fields of educational anthropology, educational sociology, 
and educational foundations, Ogbu’s notion of oppositional theory operates as a 
prominent discourse for explaining African-American underachievement. In addi¬ 
tion, the notion of oppositional theory has been used in popular culture and within 
everyday school i ng contexts to make sense of the experi ences of A f ri can-A meri can 
underachievement in schools. 

At a fundamental level oppositional cultural theory suggests that some Af¬ 
rican Americans learn to take on cultural forms that reject the mainstream norms 
of schooling becauseAfrican-American students see the educational system as an 
extension of the dominant culture that threatens their cultural identity and system¬ 
atically reproduces inequities. As Ogbu (2004) explains in his own words: 

Oppressed minorities are bitter for being forced into minority status and subjected 
to oppression.They usually hold thedominantgroup responsibleforthei r "troubles" 

(e.g., their inferior economic and political status, demeaning social positions, poor 
health and housing, and stigmatized cultures and languages or dialects). U nderthis 
circumstance, involuntary minorities respond collectively as a group and they also 
respond as individuals in ways that reinforcetheir separate existenceand collective 
identity. Furthermore, their response often makes their oppositional collective vis- 
a-vis their perceptions of the collective identity in the dominant group, (p.5) 

This quote, which was published posthumously after his death, reflects thetheoreti- 
cal core of Ogbu's (2002, 2004) conception of oppositional culture theory, which 
remained through the early 2000s. Through the 1990s and in the 2000s numerous 
scholars explored the validity of this theory in a variety of educational contexts 
(Carter, 2006; Diamond, Lewis & Gordon, 2007; Downey & Ainsworth-DarnelI, 
1998; Ferguson, 2002; Foster, 2005). 

Oppositional culture theory serves as a counter-discourse in two ways. First, 
this framework rejected deficit arguments by suggesting thatA frican-A merican un¬ 
derachievement was not due to geneti c or cultural explanations but was constrai ned 
by an historically entrenched caste system. Second, Ogbu's (1981, 1995b, 2004) 
work critiqued conceptions of cultural difference as an autonomous cultural form, 
by linking African-American culture to both historical (albeit at times inaccurate, 
see Foster, 2005) and structural forces that produced cultural difference. As Ogbu 
(1981) posited in his early work, African-American cultural forms "are not an ir¬ 
rational or random set of activities; they form a part of culturally organized system 
which evolves through generations of collective experiences in tasks designed to 
meet environmental demands" (p. 417). Again some 20 years later in his 2004 
Urban Review piece, Ogbu (2004) again reiterates that cultural difference and 
collective identity emerged and sustained by the "mechanisms or mistreatment of 
minorities" (p. 5). H e thus, remained consistent from the 1980s to the present, that 
oppositional cultural was socially and historically constructed. 

While the original intent of the oppositional culture theory was to account 
for the structural forces of African-American underachievement, over time this 
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work— particularly its pragmatic applications in scholarship and lay discourse— 
would focus less on structural forces and more on presumed cultural forms that 
informed African-American achievement. Nowhere was this more visible than in 
Ogbu's co-researched and co-authored work with Signithia Fordham (Fordham & 
Ogbu, 1986), where they argued that the "burden of acting White" was a cultural 
practice that governed how Black students conceptualized student achievement. 
Simply stated, the acti ng W hi te thesis mai ntai ned that A f ri can A meri cans' race and 
class positionality created limited opportunities (particularly their opportunity to 
receiveaqualityeducation)tosucceedintheU.S. Over time, thiscondition developed 
into presumed cultural ways of adapting in which Black students viewed academic 
achievement as a White cultural domain. Thus, the primary deterrent to academic 
achievement among Black students was the manner in which other Black students 
ridiculed and described Black students who engaged in the academic achievement 
as "acting White." This also became the most critiqued aspect of Ogbu's work 
(Carter, 2006; Downey & Ainsworth-Darnel1,1998). 

One of the central critiques leveled againstoppositional cultural theory was the 
lack of data to support the sustained claims made about African-American achieve¬ 
ment. Downey and A i nsworth-D arnel I (1998) express a common sentiment: 

Theoppositional cultural model hasbecomeso respected intheacademiccommunity 

that it threatens to divert attention from other explanations for the racial gap in 

school performance, (p.550) 

From the I ate 1990s to early 2000s, numerous studies found problems with both the 
oppositional culture theory and the burden of acting White theses. Ferguson's study 
with over 40,000 students found little evidence to support the oppositional culture 
thesis. Ferguson’s (2002) study found that African-American students reported 
that their friends believed it was "very important" (56%) "to study hard and get 
good grades” (p. 35). Diamond, Lewis, and Gordon (2007) also found that Black 
students' beliefs did not "translate into the development of a pervasive or distinc¬ 
tive oppositional orientations toward education” (p. 656). Recent scholarship has 
consistently shown that the burden of acting W hite or other oppositional cultural 
orientation are not sustained empirically in both quantitative (Ferguson, 2002) and/or 
qualitative work regarding the achievement of African-American students (Carter, 
2006). Given the empirical limitations of these theoretical explanations, why does 
oppositional cultureand the burden of acting W hite remain so pervasive within the 
educational and popular discourse about African-American education? 

Perhaps it is the case, as some scholars (Brown, in press; Somers & Gibson, 
1994) have argued, that once a theory is introduced in the public imagination fora 
sustained period of time, it becomes an unquestioned metanarrative for explaining 
a particular phenomenon in society. In the context of race related analysis, these 
metanarrativesoperateasracial knowledge(Goldberg, 1993) whereparticularideas 
become mobilized through epistemological foundations that make possible how we 
are able to "know" a racial group’s social and educational experiences. We argue 
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that this is the case for oppositional culture theory; for despite the critiques and 
challenges leveled against it, the notion that some Black children resist schooling 
and consequently fail to achieve academically does not seem to go away. 

F rom this standpoint, wearguethattheoppositional culture thesis isboth useful 
and dangerous. Forexample, when viewed in the context of its timeand intellectual 
intention, Ogbu's framework helped draw attention to the fact that culture does not 
exist in a vacuum but is constrained and defined by socio-historically entrenched 
structures thatbl ocked educational opportunitiesfor B lack students.Theoppositional 
framework is also useful in its acknowledgement that African-American students 
have agency and resist inequitable schooling that, in some cases, may involve the 
expression of various cultural repertoires in the context of school. The distinction, 
however, between previousstudieson oppositional culture and the more recent body 
of scholarship on Black achievement highlights that while students areconscious of 
the condi ti ons that impedetheir opportunities to learn (Diamond, Lewis, & Gordon, 
2007) such awareness has not hindered their aspirations for school achievement. 

One danger associated with the oppositional cultural framework is how it 
moved away from the initial blocked opportunities framework (Lundy, 2003) to a 
theory focused more on the cultural forms of African-American disengagement 
to schooling. Another danger is related to how the oppositional culture framework 
was picked up within the educational and popular lay discourse as the primary ex¬ 
planation for the experiences of all A frican-A merican students. It is also a paradox 
that this theory, despite basing much of itssaliency on structure and context, also 
failed to account for the long, rich history in the A fri can-A merican community of 
pursuing schooling and academic excellence—even under the threat of death or 
violence (Anderson, 1988; Perry, Steele, & Hilliard, 2003). This example of the 
oppositional culture theory as a counter-discourse demonstrates the concomitant 
meanings of discourse that are both dangerous and useful, particularly when they 
are employed to provide a kind racial knowledge about a group's social and edu¬ 
cational experiences. 


Cultural Difference Theory 

Cultural differencetheory argues thatdifferentwaysof looking at, understanding 
and acting in the world exist among people that come from different groups who 
live together in one society. Such groups can differ in many ways, often culturally, 
ethnically, and racially. Western-based societies, however, are organized such that 
the worldviews and perspectives aligned with the dominant group (e.g., White, 
middle-class) generally set the standard for appropriate ways of being (Ogbu, 
1995; Valentine, 1971). This means that people who think, approach, value, act, 
or experience things considered different from the norm often get positioned as 
abnormal, deviant, or strange. Normative ways of being in U.S. society align with 
the cultural norms most often associated with White, middle class experiences and 
values (Ogbu, 1995). 
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The history of cultural difference theory goes back to the 1930s. During this 
period thesocial sciences employed biological scientific theories to arguethatA fri- 
can-Ameri can underachievement was defined by deficient genes or by the biological 
composition of the African-American body and mind (Scott, 1997). Within this 
framework, African-American intellectual capacity was constructed as innate and 
preordained by "nature.” i n the 1930s, however, both anthropologists and sociolo¬ 
gists poignantly argued thatitwascultural and ecological forces, rather than genetic 
onesthatdefinedAfrican-American intellectual capacity.Throughoutthel930sand 
1940s, numerous studies illustrated the different ways in which African-American 
life was shaped by social forces (Frazier, 1939; J ohnson, 1941). It was clear that 
this new socio-cultural framework was attempting to upend the existing theories 
of genetic difference. The new socio-cultural framework, acknowledged that dif¬ 
ferences in social status and education were informed by a myriad of ecological 
and sociological circumstances, as opposed to the theories that understood racial 
differences in social mobility as informed by biological and genetic differences. 
Here sociologist E. Franklin Frazier (1949) words express this thought: 

When the sociologist began to direct his attention to the Negro, it was to study 
him as a "social problem" in American life. The general point of view of the 
books and articles published by this group of sociologists was that the Negro 
was an inferior race because of either biological or social hereditary or both; the 
Negro because of his physical characteristics could not be assimilated; and that 
physical amalgamation was bad and thereforeundesi rable.T heseconcl usi ons were 
generally supported by the marshalling of a vast amount of statistical data on the 
pathological aspects of Negro life, (p.2) 

This statement, in many ways, reflected the sentiment among the University of 
Chicago School trained sociologists who argued that a new paradigm was needed 
to examine the cultural and social forces of African-American life. During this 
period, the cultural difference theory took form. This framework evolved through 
most of the twentieth century to challenge genetically deficit-oriented theories that 
suggested African Americans possess inherently deficient social and intellectual 
capacities. Focusing on culture helped to critique the existing paradigm of genetic 
deficiency but still positioned African Americans as different and deviant from 
the mainstream. However, later theorists argued that one could only understand 
cultural differences in relation to individual agency (Hannerz, 1969). Linking 
agency to culture placed emphasis on acknowledging how African Americans read, 
defined, and acted in their own lives. This agency presumably manifested in cultural 
adaptations found in all aspects of social life, including dialect, ways of learning 
and orientations/approaches to schooling (Abrahams& Gay, 1972).Yet whilethis 
notion of agency and cultural adaptations helped to spurn new ways of thinking 
about African Americans and their experiences, these adaptations were different 
from those valued in the mainstream and thus, were often viewed as abnormal and 
deviant. For example, in response to the argument thatAfrican-Ameri can students, 
along with their families and cultural group did not "care” about education, scholars 
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pointed out the biases implicit in the argument. At a broader level, these biases 
related to the fact that African-American perspectives on education were judged 
using normalized constructions based on White, middle-class values (Valentine, 
1968). Those scholars (Gay, 2000; Irvine, 1989; L adson-B i 11 i ngs, 2009) who later 
critiqued deficit-oriented cultural difference views in teaching recognized that if 
schools and teachers were to more effectively meet the educational needs of their 
students, it was imperative to recognizeand movefromthecultural standpointfrom 
where African-American families presumably operated. 

Though scholars have acknowledged the cultural differences that exist between 
thevalues,experiencesandperspectivesvalidated by mainstream educational culture 
and those possessed by African Americans since at least the early 1970s, a prolif¬ 
eration of literature devoted to non deficit-oriented cultural differences emerged 
during the early 1990s (Foster, 1991; Irvine, 1992; L adson-B i 11 i ngs, 1995a).This 
work targeted many different aspects of the schooling process including curriculum 
concerns (Banks, 1993b; Gay, 2000), K-12 teaching (Foster, 1989; Ladson-Bill- 
ings, 2009,1995a, 1999b,) and teacher preparation (Banks, Cochran-Smith, M oil, 
Richert, Zeichner, LePage, Darling-Hammond, & Duffy, 2005). By the 2000s, a 
wide body of extant literature emerged targeted to "cultural" ways of teaching. 
Drawing from terms such as "culturally responsive teaching" (Gay, 2000), "cul¬ 
turally competent teaching" (Irvine, 1989, 2003) or "culturally relevant teaching" 
(L adson-B il lings, 2009,1995a), these terms referred to an orientation and practice 
of teaching that placed cultural concerns at its center. W hi I e the theories associated 
with each of these terms place emphasis on different aspects of the teaching and 
learning process, common to each istheacknowledgementthatll.S. society and its 
schools operate in culturally normative ways that alternately deny or marginalize 
alternative perspectives. Each of these theories a I so recognizes how thesanctioning 
of limited, culturally normative school approaches creates inequitable opportuni¬ 
ties for African Americans to learn. Asa result, these theories also advocate that 
schools and teachers address concerns with equity and social justice. 

Contemporary education scholarship bears evidenceof the popularity of cultur¬ 
ally responsive/competent/relevant approaches to teaching. Countless articles and 
texts have devoted attention to the topic of "culturally responsive" and "culturally 
relevant" teaching across the 1990s and into the twenty-first century, it is also 
common to find content area teacher education scholarship (e.g., literacy, science, 
math, social studies, physical education) and work in the broad area of university 
teacher preparation that argue the need to prepare candidates to teach i n culturally 
responsive/competent/relevant ways, regardless of their actual skillsto accomplish 
this task (Gay & Floward, 2000). In the teacher education cl asses that we teach, we 
find that many (but not all) students appear open to the idea of teaching in "culturally 
responsive/relevant" ways. Our observation that teacher candidates recognize the 
need to address cultural differences in classrooms aligns with existing research on 
thetopic(M ilner,Flowers,M oore,M oore,& Flowers,2003).Inourcourses,students 
talk about or write about the need for school sand teachers to acknowledge cultural 
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differences, particularly around the racial and cultural differences between teachers 
and students using culturally appropriate teaching. The majority of the students 
in our classes areW hite, yet they acknowledge the deep cultural and racial divide 
that often exists between teachers and students. This is relevant when preparing 
to teach in a context where the U.S. teacher population is overwhelmingly White 
and the student population is becoming increasingly more racially and culturally 
diverse (Banks etal., 2005; M ilneretal., 2003). M any of the White students in our 
classes express the need to learn more about groups of color, particularly African 
Americans. These teachers often harbor anxiety and fears about teaching students 
with whom they have little experiential, historical or intellectual knowledge.Thus, 
at a pragmatic level, the notion of teaching in culturally appropriate ways holds 
resonance for the students. This, however, too often translates into the presumption 
that in order to successfully teach students of color one must possess a specialized 
set of teaching methods targeted specifically for this particular population (B arto- 
lome, 1994; L adson-B i 11 i ngs, 1995a; L adson-B i 11 i ngs & Brown, 2008). 

W hen asking students what know ledge they hope to gain from taking the first 
author’s course, it i s common for students— most of whom are general ly W hite— to 
state that they want to learn how to successfully teach students who come from 
cultural/racial backgrounds different from the teacher candidates’ own. This is 
rooted in the presumption that African-American students require a unique kind 
of schooling experi ence that their non-African-A merican peers do not need. I n this 
way, African-American students cannot exist within the norm and are positioned 
as different and/or deficient. While this particular rendering is both troublesome 
and inaccurate, it reflects a popular approach taken to multicultural education and 
diversity in classrooms and schools around the U.S. (Sleeter & Grant, 2006). 

Bartolomei 1994) alerted teachers that to teach in humanizing, socially equitable 
ways, one cannot approach teaching in a set, prescriptive or overly determined way. 
L adson-B i 11 i ngs (1995a) echoed this cal I, cautioning teachers not to view culturally 
relevant ways of teaching as a disti net body of teachi ng strategies designed only for 
African-American students. She challenged teachers to think of culturally relevant 
teaching as simply "good teaching” that drew from approaches to curriculum and 
pedagogy that all students needed to experience but that they did not have access 
to because of the limited epistemic positions of traditional school practices. What 
these and other scholars who advocate placing culture at the center of teaching 
recognize are the I imitations, biases and inequities related to mainstream, normative 
schooling experiences. These limitations create the conditions whereby students 
who do not come from a cultural background that aligns with the mainstream will 
fail to receive cultural support/valuation for their own cultural selves (Gay, 2000; 
Irvine, 1989; L adson-B i 11 i ngs, 2009). Fundamentally, such experiences draw from 
epistemic limitations that either marginalize or render invisible alternative curri¬ 
cula knowledge, teaching approaches, or value systems related to K-12 schooling. 
Without understanding that this is the reason mainstream K-12 school knowledge, 
pedagogic practice and value systems require transformation (King, 1995), teach- 
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ers and other education stakeholders myopically read efforts to infuse culturally 
appropriate ways of teaching as only for students positioned against the norm as 
"other.” This limited way of viewing teaching makes it possible to essentialize 
African A mericans as a single, monolithic group who hold the exact same set 
of experiences, values and academic needs (Guiterrez & Rogoff, 2003). It also 
creates the conditions whereby teachers who plan to teach in schools that do not 
have a substantive population of non-White students feel little impetus to adopt 
an orientation to teaching that values cultural responsiveness and the recognition 
and critique of inequities in schools and society. 

The cultural difference theory also provides a powerful example of how a 
counter-discourse can operate in useful and dangerous ways. There is no doubt 
that K-12 schools and teachers need to recognize and know how to effectively 
employ culturally appropriate ways of teaching. This is vitally important for Af¬ 
rican-American students and all other groups of color, it is also imperative that 
White students receive a culturally appropriate learning experience as the existing 
canon of knowledge, in addition to the pedagogic strategies and value systems 
that compromise traditional schooling requiredisruption and transformation. This 
means radically changing not only what is taught in schools, but also how it is 
taught and how students, along with their families, cultural and racial groups are 
viewed and positioned in schools. This is the only way that K-12 schools and all 
of the students who attend them will ever move closer to providing an equitable, 
socially just educational opportunity for all. 

Yet at the same time, cultural difference approaches to teaching are too often 
taught, picked up and implemented in myopic, limited and superficial ways. Similar 
to the critiques offered for how multicultural education is picked up and used in K- 
12 school settings (SI eeter& Grant, 2006), culturally appropriate ways of teaching 
are presumed to be only for students of color and in particular, as a primary way to 
"motivate" them to learn. Such teaching is also stripped of its critical aspects and 
itsfocuson cultivating sociopolitical ly aware students who possess the toolsneeded 
tocritiqueand helpto improveinequitablesocietal relations(Gay & Howard, 2000; 
L adson-B il lings, 1995a). Equipping teachers to recognize the useful and dangerous 
elements of employing cultural difference counter-discourses is necessary if we are 
serious about creating a just, transformative learning experience of all students. 


Discussion and Recommendations 

in this article, we make the argument that discourse—how we talk about, 
read and acton the world— plays a powerful role in the lives of African-American 
students. Discourse, however, even when unrecognized, operates as a type of mean¬ 
ing-making knowledge for individuals. W hen social constructs like race entwine 
with discourse they produces a racial knowledge that is what Foucault theorized 
as both useful and dangerous (Foucault & Rabinow, 1984). 

When counter-discourses circulate and become homogenized in the public 
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imagination they can become dangerous when used to make sense of and respond 
to the educational needs of African-American students. For example, in teacher 
education, a danger emerges when preservice teachers use counter-discourses in 
one-dimensional, static and ahistorical ways. We suggest that moving from the 
theoretical lensthatall theories, including thosethatoperateas"counterdiscourses" 
are potentially both "useful" and "dangerous" helpspreserviceteachersand scholars 
sort through the complexities and contradictions of theory. 

This approach to teacher education calls for preservice teachers to develop 
complex reasoning in theirthinking aboutAfrican-American achievement beyond 
a di al ecti cal approach where preservice teachers are made aware of the defi ci t di s- 
courses in achievement discourse and then via the course instruction are provided 
a new counter-discourse. Instead, an additional step must be put in place to help 
preservice and inservice teachers understand that counter-discourses are "useful" 
in their ability to open new possibilities for addressing the inequitable educational 
conditions of African Americans, while concomitantly recognizing that no theory 
is universally applicable and immune to dangerous constructions. 

If teachers are to provideAfrican-American studentswith an equitable learning 
experience we recognize that teacher education programs must first help teacher 
candidates distinguish between useful and dangerous uses of discourse in teaching 
practice. To assist in this process, we offer three recommendations for how teacher 
education programsandfaculty mighthelppreserviceteachersrecognizeand navigate 
within the contradictory nature of discourse about African-A merican students. 

•Recommendation One: We propose that it is imperativethatteachers have 
the opportunity to critically examine the role and operation of discourse 
in teaching/schooling practice. When discussing the different kinds of 
discourses that inform early childhood practice, M arsh (2003) notes that 
preservice teacher candidates need to recognize the powerful way that 
discourse frames how teaching is understood and enacted in classroom 
practice. U nfortunately, teachers often do not receivesupport i n deci pheri ng 
how discourse operates in their own thinking and practice and thus, fall 
victim to unreflectiveteaching that limits efforts at providing an equitable 
educati onal experience. We offer that al I teacher educati on programs have 
a responsibility to makesure that teachercandidates understand and recog¬ 
nize what is meant by discourse and how discourse frames and constrains 
the very way people think about and act on phenomena. 

• Recommendation Two: Second, we propose that in order to prepare 
teacher candidates to work effectively with al I students, preserviceteachers 
must leave their programs with a clear understanding about the theories, 
frameworks, and perspectives that frame their professional practice. How 
do they envision their approach to teaching? W hat theories, frameworks, 
and perspectives support this vision? What are theassumptions embedded 
in their vision about the role/responsibility of teachers and students and 
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their learning? Requiring that teacher candidates consider and reflect on 
these questions is important because, in some instances, the candidate may 
hold know ledge that suggests African-American students or their families, 
devalue education because of cultural reasons. Asking teacher candidates 
to critically think about the implications this argument has on school and 
teacher responsibility, as well as on efforts to involve families in the life of 
theclassroom creates the opportunity for preservice teachers to think more 
deeply about the potential impact of their ideas on students' learning. 

• RecommendationThree: Finally, we recogni zethe need for teacher educa¬ 
tion programs to introduce preserviceteachersto theories, frameworks and 
perspectives in a way that acknowledges the intellectual trajectory of the 
idea explored. This means helping students to understand that explanatory 
discourses do not emerge in a vacuum. Discourses unfold in the midst of 
social phenomena and context; and often, new ways of thinking are not 
easily accepted (Kuhn, 1970). We suggest that teacher candidates need to 
understand the contested nature of discourse, and this can occur if we ask 
preservice teachers to pay particular attention to the theoretical tensions 
embedded in the discourses they bring with them and that they acquire 
throughout their prog ram. The importance of understanding the contested 
natureof discourse becomes evident when weconsiderthat many discourses 
emerge in the context of "speaking back” to, or countering existing ways 
of talking about and approaching an issue. Without understanding the 
trajectory in which a particular discourse emerged, a teacher candidate has 
no context behind why/how that discourse developed, or how any given 
discourse "speaks" to/with others, in the case of discourses grounded in 
concerns with social justice teaching and equity, itis vitally importantthat 
teacher candidates understand the assumptions, histories and context that 
inform these approaches to teaching. Doing so will allow preserviceteach¬ 
ersto have a fuller, more complex picture of why teachers should adopt a 
teaching vision that is not rooted in low-expectations and deficit views of 
African-American students but simultaneously does not presume that all 
African A mericans (or members of any cultural group) operate in or have 
the exact same cultural experiences (Guiterrez & Rogoff, 2003). 
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